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during the last 150 years, the most valuable lessons of self-govern-
ment. Their chapels have been to them a splendid education in
self-government; they manage these chapels and manage their
organisations with admirable skill and success." It must be said
that Nonconformity rather than the Established Church has played
the greater part in the shaping of Welsh education.
Despite the rapid growth and the marked success of the Sunday
School movement, it was soon apparent that the problem with
which they were grappling was too big for them, and that it could
be solved only by the provision of a national system of day-schools.
Already there were certain advanced thinkers who believed in a
nation-wide system of day-schools, sponsored by the State, in which
attendance would be compulsory. Adam Smith, Thomas Paine,
and Malthus, for different reasons were of this opinion, but William
Godwin, who clung tenaciously to his belief in the freedom of the
individual, was strongly opposed to State intervention in the
educational sphere. State intervention, however, was not to come
for many years yet, and any scheme for general education would
have to rely on philanthropy. The practical difficulties to be faced
included the enormous numbers of children to be educated, the
small amount of money available, and the scarcity of experienced
teachers. Under the circumstances, any education provided would
have to be cheap and would have to use the few teachers available
to the best possible advantage.
It was for these reasons that the systems advocated by Andrew
Bell and Joseph Lancaster attracted popular support. Bell seems
to have been first in the field. In 1787 he went to India as a
lecturer in science, and amongst the many offices he held was that
of chaplain to the Military Male Orphan Asylum in Madras. At
this establishment he" found about twenty boys receiving rather
ineffective tuition at the hands of a master and two ushers. While
visiting a native school, Bell noticed the children learning to write by
tracing with their fingers in a sand-tray. This appeared to him to
be an ideal method of teaching and he resolved to introduce it into
the asylum. The ushers resented his orders, and Bell selected
John Frisken, a boy about eight years of age, and commanded him
to take the class. Under Bell's instructions, Frisken taught the
lowest class successfully and was made the permanent teacher. The
experiment was continued by putting other boys in charge of the
lower classes with Frisken as superintendent. When Bell returned
to England, he published an account of his methods in a small